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Phusie 


C. EMERSON NASH. 


It is generally understood that in 
order to get all there is out of life 
we must be happy. We find the 
same state of affairs with the fee- 
ble-minded. If this one requisite is 
lacking, then all the attempted 
training we might do would be prac- 
tically useless. Now the question 
is, What are the things we can give 
our children to make them the most 
happy? With us it may be travel, 
or publicity, or many things that 
our children know nothing about. 
Music is one of the things that is 
liked by all and can be had right at 
home. ‘ . 

Of all the agencies employed for 
the elevation and training of our 
children, none has played a more 
Important part than music. Their 
natural love for it, and their great 
tendency to imitate makes it possi- 
ble for them to acquire sufficient 
knowledge of music to constitute 
considerable mental training. _ It 
Serves as a means towards the de- 
velopment of the natural powers of 
the children, thus enabling us to 
put them in a trainable condition 
along lines that will at least lead to 


their partial support. 

It is useless to think of these chil- 
dren studying music as other chil- 
dren do, therefore it is useless to 
give them theoretical instruction to 
any extent. Our motto and aim is 
to teach a child what he ought to 
know and can make use of when he 
becomes a man in years. 

All we usually have to work on 
is the fact that the child has a voice 
or an ear for music or both, and we 
are to take him as far as we think 
it wise for him to go. Of course 
there is the musical prodigy that 
knows or cares for nothing but mu- 
sic. With such it would be more 
than useless to attempt training in 
any other line. I would say give 
such children all the training they 
will stand, and make as useful mu- 
sicians out of them as possible. 

| have in mind now such child- 
ren as I. D. Music gives her 
more pleasure than anything else, 
besides being of actual value to us. 
To teach her to do anything else 
would be to spoil a useful musician 
and make her life a useless burden 
to herself and to everyone about 
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her. Without doubt, I. (thru her 
playing), scatters more happiness 
and good cheer thruout the Institu- 
tion than any other child we have. 
Her ple iying can be heard at almost 
any time of the day, either at the 
hall or the cottage. C. A. perhaps 
comes next to I. in this respect. C. 
is a musical genius. 

I am going to speak more partic- 
ularly of band music, and some of 
the experiences I have had in that 
line. The unconscious uplifting in- 
fluence of the band thruout the 
whole Institution is without limit. 
The impression it makes on every- 
one of us is good, and without the 
full appreciation of its cause all 
of us are made happier by it. It is 
not only heard by one or two but 
by hundreds. 

The mere promise to almost any 
of our children of some day being 
able to play in the band is enough 
to insure good work for weeks and 
even months. We have children to- 
day that have been living and work 
ing to the best of their ability for 
a long while with that one beauti- 
ful dream in mind. Our children 
need something to look forward to 
all the time. 

Many little outings are planned 
for the band boys and girls that the 
other children do not get. It may 
be the fact of playing in public on 
Wednesday afternoons, or in a 
street parade in town, or an eve- 
ning on the lawn helps, for the an- 
ticipation of it all and the fact of 
being seen and heard, counts. 

There is not a boy or girl in the 
band today but what can read ordi- 
nary band music quite readily. They 
need not know any technical terms, 
neither is it necessary for them to 
be able to explain things. They 
need however to know measure, 
signs, signatures, value of notes and 


rests, repeat marks, marks of ex- 
pression, such as p., pp., m., f., ff., 
etc. In fact they should know all 
the characters used in ordinary 


band music. Each child should have 
at least five minutes’ drill of these 
things daily, and graduz lly they will 
grasp them. 

The proper place to train for the 
band or orchestra is in the singing 
class. Here all the common char- 
acters can be taught, so when they 
come to manipulate their instrument 
they have a few less things to think 
of. Oftentimes children have no 
idea of the connection between 
blowing, fingering, and the music. 
These are three things he must con- 
stantly keep in mind until the blow- 
ing and fingering become almost 
automatic. 

In teaching rhythm to a band or 
singing class of beginners I should 
have them clap their hands. For 
instance, take double measure. Place 
figures 2-4 on the board so every- 
one can see them. Then have the 
children hold out their left hands. 
Then have them imitate you by 
bringing their right hands down to 
their left and then up again in reg- 
ular time. Repeat till every child 
can do it. No explanation whatev- 
er need be given. It would not be 
understood if it were. All we are 
after now is the simplest kind of 
rhythm. Children can then count 
one, two, as they clap their hands, 
or down, up. Then let them sing 
la, la to it, still clapping their hands. 
Then sing or count as teacher di- 
rects. Hold up two fingers. Let 
them sing la, la as you point. This 
keeps their attention, for if they do 
not watch they will be sure to sing 
wrong. When one finger is taken 
away they must not sing but remain 
quiet. Then a simple exercise can 
be put on the board, made up of 
some familiar air. 

Children should have plenty 0! 
drill in simply picking out the notes. 
Their eyes have to become accus- 
tomed to seeing the lines and ee 
es so that at a glance they can tell 
on which line or space a note Is. 

Of course, the capability of some 
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is much greater than others. Of- 
tentimes, one apparently memorizes 
a thing today, and it is forgotten 
tomorrow, while another will re- 
tain it for months. In a singing 
class, do not give over 10 minutes 
daily to theoretical work, just 
enough so that the eye becomes fa- 
miliar with the different characters, 
signs, etc. 

In teaching new songs in the be- 
ginners’ class I should be largely 
governed by the individual taste. 
Begin with the best known song you 
can find, even tho it has no ethical 
value. Any popular song is all 
right. By that you learn who your 
singers are, thus forming a basis 
on which to build. Words convey 
but little meaning to many of our 
children. It is the rhythm and 
melody that attracts. So we find 
after all there is an ethical value in 
even the popular songs when they 
are used as a means of interest. Of 
course. I would not advise the 
teaching of a great many of these 
songs, but there is no harm in using 

some of them. Gradually the taste 
can be educated away from such and 
towards those of a higher grade. 
For quite a long time in one of the 
western schools for the  feeble- 
minded, the kindergarten circle 
sang the chorus of Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay. They were familiar with 
that and no doubt more good was 
gotten from it for the time, than if 
the teacher had insisted on their 
learning something entirely new. 

We must be very careful in re- 
gard to the words of the songs we 
teach. The more concrete the 
thought, the more readily under- 
stood by these children. At least 
one half of the songs sung by our 
children today outstde of the kin- 
dergarten circle mean nothing what- 
ever to them. Probably we haven’t 
a child that can recite without a 
mistake one single hymn that we 
sing in Assembly except possibly 
the Doxology, yet we pretend to 











know hundreds. When they do 
know the words everything is taken 
literally. They attach a concrete 
meaning to abstract expressions, in- 
terpreting from their own stand- 
point. Quite often a similarity of 
sounds in words is the cause of 
many laughable mistakes. 

One day a grade teacher asked 
her pupils what they would like to 
sing. Up went a dozen hands, and 
simultaneously a dozen voices res- 
ponded, “Jesus in the Dining- 
room.” The teacher was shocked. 
She had never heard of such a song 
yet they all told her that one of the 
other teachers had taught them that 
song in the chorus class. She made 
it her business to find out about it, 
and she was told that they had just 
been taught the little prayer song, 
“Jesus In Thy Dying Hour.” This 
is like the little girl that always 
sang “Leave the poor old strangled 
wretch and pull for the shore”, and 
the boy that remembered the story 
of Jonah and the whale and sang 
“Safe Within the Whale’ instead 
of “Safe Within the Vale.” No 
doubt we have all experienced sim- 
ilar things. 

Feeble-minded children learn 
more readily by imitation than any 
other way. Sometimes melodies 
played but once or twice are accu- 
rately reproduced orally. This is 
quite often a drawback in part sing- 
ing. The child will imitate the 
voice he hears the loudest, or with 
the leading theme. However, con- 
stant practice will overcome this to 
a certain extent in most cases. 

Only with very exceptional cas- 
es, is it useful to teach children to 
sing by note. The mind works too 
slowly. What note teaching is done 
in Singing Class is merely a means 


in the direction of instrumental mu- 
sic. 

It is a peculiar thing that with 
some of our brightest children af- 
ter they learn a song perfectly and 
can sing it with expression, if they 
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are asked to recite it they cannot 
do it. It is also surprising to note 
the rapidity with which some chil- 
dren commit words and music. 

The best way I know to teach a 
song is to let the class repeat the 
words line for line after the teach 
er, then the melody is played while 
the children listen, then hum it; af- 
ter this children sing, combining 
words and music. [ have tried 
teaching words and music combin- 
ed by singing two or three measures 
of a song at a time, and children 
repeating it after me, but the re- 
sults were much poorer than teach- 
ing words and music separately. In 
teaching rote songs to normal chil- 
dren, the words and music combin- 
ed works very nicely. 

In instrumental music where the 
work is mechanical, the limit in de- 
velopment is very soon reached. 
Take for instance, F. S. Fifteen 
years ago he played cornet in the 
band at Elwyn, and was as far ad- 
vanced as he is today, possibly far- 
ther. Several years ago, he start- 
ed with our first band, keeping with 
them until they outclassed him. The 
same thing happened in our second 
band, and in a short time the same 
thing will happen again in our band 
of today. He was the boy that I 
reproved after trying my patience 
almost beyond endurance by mak- 
ing the same mistake about twenty- 
five times in succession. After | 
had had my little say, he quietly 
said, “Excuse me, that was my mis- 
take.” 

One very discouraging thing 
about this work with these “children 
is that one can seldom tell to what 
extent some of them are trainable 
until considerable time has been 
spent in experimental work and 
studying possibilities. I believe it 
is better to start a child in instru- 
mental music on some tune he 
knows, rem: «leling it, if you please, 
into an exercise. Proper fingering 
can be used to train the technique. 


With a little ingenuity it can be ar- 
ranged to cover the ground of the 
dry exercises that or so. discour- 
aging to a beginner. I! believe there 
will come a day when a less compli- 
cated method of teaching music will 
be discovered and introduced, which 
will simplify it to a great extent, 
and I believe it will come thru the 
study of the feeble-minded. The 
nermal child passes so quickly over 
the different periods of its life and 
training that we hardly have a 
chance to know or find out what or 
how the impression was made thiat 
brought to the child’s understand 
ing a certain thing. With the fee 
ble-minded, the change is made so 
slowly that a chance is given us to 
study the child) and = learn” what 
caused those specific results. This 
is seen in the case of R. RR. She 
only plays the skeleton of a piece 
of music, that is, she only plays the 
outer parts as treble and Dass. Now 
the question is, what developed be- 
fore this, and what is the next na 
tural part for her to take up? It 
may be the inner parts and it may 
be an accompaniment part with the 
left hand. If we can find out the 
exact order of development, if there 
is one its value in teaching normal 
children will be without limit. 

It is said that every child lives 
thru the history of the race. Some 
however do it more slowly than oth- 
ers. Oftentimes you will find some 
of our children at 20 years of age 
that are still nothing more than bar- 
barians as far as music is concern- 
ed. The beautiful harmony of mu- 
sic means nothing to them, but to 
beat a board with an old stick sim- 
ply delights them. The nofmal child 
usually passes thru that period 1 
his first year, and so on he lives 
thru the race’s history, making 
strides of a hundred years per- 
haps in a day, until he is abreast 
with the times, and often in his 
manhood going way beyond, and 
we say, “He is a man away ahead 
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of his time.” 
Of the many systems of music, all 
have good points and all have their 


faults. We must use our judgment 
adapting the system to the child. 


Report of the Educational Department 


ALICE F. MORRISON 


Prof. E. R. Johnstone, Supt. :— 

I herewith present to you my 
Annual Report of the Educational 
Department, for the year ending 
May 27, 1908. 

Our Motto—The true education 
and training for girls and boys of 
backward and_ feeble minds is to 
teach them what they ought to 
know and can make use of when 
they become women and _ men in 
years.” 

For many years now this great 
underlying principle has beén the 
foundation upon which we have 
based all of our work, both in the 
Educational Department and in the 
Departments of Industrial Occupa- 
tions. 

Retrospectively viewed, however, 
the work of some years, shows that 
we in our efforts to accomplish re- 
sults, all too quickly, or to follow 
rules, which were then believed es- 
sential, diverged from this great 
principle and taught many non 
practical and useless Iessons. 

This year being wiser thru expe- 
rience and a knowledge of the grea 
needs of the day—we have endea 
vored to fulfil in every particular 
the requirements expressed in the 
Motto of our Institution. 

In doing this we have eliminated 
from our regular curriculum such 
lessons as can have no_ possible 
bearing upon the future happiness 
and usefulness of our children and 
in place of these have substituted 
practical training. Such training as 
will best fit feeble-minded girls and 
boys, our sacred charges, to live 
their mission—to become useful 


when they shall have grown to be 
women and men. 

It is not to be inferred from this 
that the high standard of education 
for which the School Department 
has always stood has in the least 
degree been lowered, but rather, we 
have raised our standard even high- 
er, in that we have introduced such 
work as would tend to help, or dis- 
carded such as would tend to retard, 
the progress and development for 
which we are all so assiduously 
striving. 

It seemed a vear ago that to even 
equal the efforts of 1906-07, would 
be almost an impossibility. Still we 
aimed high and as shown by a sum: 
mary of this year’s work compared 
with that of other years, we have 
reached a degree of excellence, both 
in training value and practical re- 
sults that stands unequalled by that 
of other years, and we have also, 
more nearly fulfilled that great 
principle for which the Institution 
stands,—Practical Training. 
Kindergarten. 

It has been our aim in the Kin- 
dergarten this year, perhaps to a 
greater extent than in previous 
vears, to allow in the training and 
development of our very little ones, 
a greater freedom in their choice 
of work or play and its method of 
procedure. 

All of the Gift Work has been 
presented to the children, by this 
easv and natural method and the 
results have far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. The children have found 
out principles and facts for them- 
selves, which would have been 1m- 
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possible to dictate or explain. — 

The Occupations or Industrial 
Work of the class, has consisted of 
crayoning, painting, cutting, fold- 
ing, pasting, weaving, sewing and 
various other occupations. In this 
the object has been to broaden the 
child’s experience by giving him a 
better understanding of his envir- 
onment. Drawing, coloring, paint- 
ing and paper cutting have been 
the principal aids and although the 
attempts at illustration have been 
very crude, still every line the child 
has drawn, has been an expression 
either of his imagination or concep- 
tion of life. 

The Kindergarten Programs have 
been based upon the daily life of 
the children in our Institution, us- 
ing also the Seasons and Holidays 
as an outline for work. The Sand 
Table has been a source of great 
pleasure and the children’s reaction 
to it has been quite normal. Mak- 
ing pies, cakes, playing “Store”, etc. 
have been favorite games with the 
little ones, while the older children 
have gone several steps higher, in 
carrying out some definite plan, as 
tunnels, bridges, forts, etc. 


The happiest part of the morning 
is the circle or game period. In 
this time the Kindergartner has 
aimed at having as great a variety 
of games as possible, choosing such 
as require action and bright, at- 
tractive music. Our children care 
very little for the esthetic games, as 
their imagination hardly carries 
them into the realms of fancy. It 
is hard for our little ones to imag: 
ine themselves, silvery clouds or 
golden sunbeams, but they all want 
to be horses, birds, bunnies, bees. 
etc. A great many sense games 
are played and heartily enjoyed. We 
have also used rhythm games suc- 
cessfully. “Getting things through 
the muscles”, applies with equal 
force and value to the development 


of defective and normal children. 

The circle period never lacks en- 
thusiasm and it is a very enc urag- 
ing as well as happy sight to see lit 
tle ones, really playing, not just to 
“play”, they are playing, but the reai 
live thing. 


Cottage Kindergarten. 

As in former years, we have 2 
Cottage Kindergarten Class. This 
consists of fourteen children of low- 
er grade than those attending the 
school proper, girls whom we have 
hoped might, under training, be able 
to do something of practical use. 

Three in the class have learned 
to handle a needle quite well, to 
thread, tie the knot and to baste a 
hem; one to darn fairly well and 
nearly all, with a little direction, to 
sew on buttons. The girls are also 
taught to lace and tie their own 
shoes. Only one has conquered a 
bow knot. They button their own 
clothes, make beds, ete. 

For one half hour daily they go 
to the Gymnasium and have exer- 
cises and games; playing the ball 
and jumping games with quite a 
little energy and pleasure. 

These girls improve very slow- 
ly, so slowly indeed that did we not 
know the significance of training, 
we would be tempted to say, “What 
is the use of it all?” 


Basketry. 

When children first enter this 
class, the lower grades, particular 
ly, are given a sort of preparatory 
work, that which will best train and 
strengthen their fingers and will 
also teach them the simpler princi- 
ples required in basketry construc- 
tion. These lessons are given with 
mateirals such as corn husks. Ma- 
crame twine knotted over large 
rope, raphia and worsteds button- 
holed over cardboard, ete. 

The more trainable children soon 
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advance from this work and area 
up simple basketry while the less 
trainable rarely get beyond this 
preparatory work, other than to 
make a few little things, which ina 
degree are useful. It took one child 
of this last type, three months to 
learn to buttonhole over a circular 
frame and this was the extent of 
his progress for the year. 

One beginners’ class of bright 
little boys, who had their first les- 
son last year have made fine pro- 
gress this year. They have woven 
reed baskets, all sizes and shapes, 
and some also with reed and raphia 
combined. The children who were 
not able to handle the reed, because 
of the number of spokes to be man- 
ipulated, were able to learn to make 
coiled baskets and mats. 

With one class of girls we have 
developed the principles of —knot- 
ting, using both twine and raphia 
in the different constructions. We 
have found this work very helpful, 
both in its training value and in the 
attractiveness of the finished pro- 
duct. 

Interest in the basketry work it- 
self, still continues. A large per- 
centage of the children who have 
had this training, are able to weave 
a basket from beginning to end and 
with a little direction, vary their 
shapes and designs. We have com- 
pleted baskets of various styles and 
for different uses, of reed alone, of 
reed and raphia and of raphia and 
rope combined, some plain and 
some with designs, some large and 
some small, but all reflecting the ef- 
fect of trained fingers and improv- 
ed minds. 


Needle Work. 


This is one of our very import- 
ant and practical training depart- 
ments. In this we prepare and fit 
our girls to go later to the dress- 
making room, where they help to 


male hee own » clothes, to P the 
sewing of the Institution. 

The boys in the knitting classes, 
are taught to use their fingers intel- 
ligently and in a measure are pre- 
pared for the tailor shop. 

In the evening, an embroidery 
class gives recreation and pleasure 
to many of our older girls, who are 
industrially employed during the 
day. 

This year the girls in the begin- 
ners’ class have learned to baste, to 
turn hems and make gingham ap- 
rons. The more advanced girls 
make shirt waists, shirt waist suits, 
underclothes, ete., trimming these 
with lace, insertion and tucks. They 
use the sewing machine and all its 
attachments. Many of these girls 
will go to the dressmaking room 
another year. 

The boys in the knitting classes, 
have made couch afghans, skating 
caps, bedroom slippers, and a boy’s 
sweater. A few beginning boys as 
yet have only mastered the stitch 
and are making horse lines. 

In the embroidery class the girls 
have learned to do Wallachian, 
solid and shadow embroidery and 
have made several doilies, sofa pil- 
lows and collar and cuff sets. 

“All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” The same princi- 
ple holds true in this work, Our 
children must have a little lace and 
insertion or embroidering and 
bright colored zephyrs to work with 
otherwise they would soon become 

“dull boys.” ‘Happiness and inter- 
est are our first object and practical 
training the ultimate end of this 


work. 


Woodwork. 

This line of work appeals strong- 
ly to our children, boys and girls 
alike. Pounding, sawing, and driv- 
ing nails all have their attractions 
for little children, while the idea of 
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making useful articles, in the form 
of stools, chairs, tables, etc., is an 
incentive, which reaches even chil- 
dren older grown. 

Three years ago we felt that we 
had about reached our limit in this 
work, yet the work has _ steadily 
grown and today we have results, 
equalling and excelling in quality 
and numbers that of any previous 
year. 
~ We allow, indeed encourage our 
children to decide upon their own 
models and in doing this they of- 
ten choose large tasks, which seem 
beyond their capabilities. | Never- 
theless, the teacher says, “Why cer- 
tainly you can do it.” Even if the 
edges are not planed true or the 
ends sawed straight, what does it 
matter, they always profit by such 
mistakes and try to do better the 
next time. And _ thus they grow 
morally, mentally and physically. 

As the years pass we try to have 


The Future 


(Newark Evening News.) 

Methods of education, like so 
many other channels of progress 
supposedly settled in their general 
character for all time, are now un- 
dergoing great changes. The old 
method still prevailing very largely 
began with the college and worked 
down, or with the primary depart- 
ment and worked up to the college. 
At any rate, it was fashioned with 
the college never out of mind. 
Grammar and high school courses 
were mapped out in the light of en- 
trance examinations for the colleg- 
es. Scholars followed along this 
path as far as inclination or parent- 


new models, particularly so with 
the large pieces, only duplicating, 
when certain pieces are to be retain- 
ed in the Institution. This year 
among our large pieces we have a 
Mission table with folding leaves, 
a table writing desk, a six-sided tea 
table and a “Skolcroft” chair. In 
small pieces we have little stools of 
every size and description (these 
varied according to the wishes of 
the children). A great many book 
racks, rests, etc., and our. usual 
number of Institution souvenirs. 

Under efficient direction feeble- 
minded children respond to _ this 
work readily. 

“The chief want in life is some- 
body who shall make us do the best 
we can.” With encouragement and 
praise for the good things well 
done, we help these children to do 
their best and not only to help 
themselves but to help others. 

(To be concluded.) 


Edueation 


al authority or circumstances led 
them. When they left the school it 
was to go into business or industry 
or professional life or college. They 
were all supplied with education 
similar in quality, but varying in 
amount. Most of them had been do- 
ing things they could never learn to 
do well. No pains had been taken 
to discover what the child could do 
best and train it in that direction. 
As a result, the world is full of 
round pegs in square holes. The 
children were all started toward col- 
lege, then shunted off on some other 
switch. 

The futility of such a system has 
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been becoming impressive for many 
years and changes have been intro- 
duced experimentally, tentatively, 
and yet without a thoroughgoing re- 
organization of the general scheme 
or recognition of a new principle. 
The dictation of the college, the 
highest form of strictly academic 
instruction, has not been dismissed. 
Commercial courses and industrial 
training have been introduced more 
as a sop to those who do not expect 
to go to college than as part of a 
clearly defined program. It has 
been assumed that the training of 
the mind and the informing of the 
spirit by cultural education is the 
sine qua non of schooling, and the 
college remains at the end of the 
line of study the schools have fol- 
lowed. 

Now fitness for life’s most press- 
ing work is being reckoned with 
more generally. sut fitness for 
life’s work is a very diversified 
thing. What presses in one place is 
not felt in another. Only four per 
cent. of the population, it is esti- 
mated, goes into the professions, 
and those who leave school to go 
into commercial and industrial pur- 
suits are demanding the right of 
their futures to have a voice in 
shaping the course of primary edu- 
. cation. 
| The boy or girl that wants to go 
to college keeps right on with his 
studies at the high school. The boy 
or girl who has to go into business 
or industrial life leaves school to 
take a brief specialized course in a 
business college or go to work with 
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his hands. The plea of the com- 
mercial group was heard first by the 
schools and some response has been 
made. Then came the cry of the 
industrials, and training schools 
have been started, but as yet the 
system has not been worked out in 
such a way as to offer equal oppor- 
tunities to all to become fitted for 
their future work at the expense of 
the State. 

It must be evident to every 
thoughtful observer that the educa- 
tional system of the future will be 
a trinity of systems, suitably merg- 
ed. Each of these must be deter- 
mined by the goal to which it leads, 
industry, commerce and profession- 
al life. The State is not in the 
school business to furnish luxuries 
or, at least, not until it has supplied 
the necessities. It probably pains 
the trained pedagogue to think of 
radical departures in the scheme of 
education, departures that seem to 
wander far afield from the legiti- 
mate avenues of instruction. It 
pains others to think that the condi- 
tions of life are such as to make this 
vecessary. We would like to see 
sich an organization of society that 
every child could enjoy a high edu- 
cation, including literature, lan- 
guage, music and the fine arts, but 
that is a spectacle reserved for oth- 
er generations or other worlds. The 
duty of the educators is to meet the 
situation with which they are con- 
fronted and the community has no 
greater duty than to uphold them in 
reconstructing the schools in the 
light of present conditions. 
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Schools as Play Grounds 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


(Copyright, 1908, by Charities and the Commons.) 


There are two sides tc play—the 
making, contriving, willing side, 
and the co-operative side. In the 
first the child is the king of its 
world, exercising its tiny will on all 
that is smaller and feebler than it. 
In the second it is learning to give 
and take, to yield that it may get, 
to obey that it may triumph. 

The first is the earliest. A child 
who is dressing, undressing, schooi- 
ing, petting, bullying its dolls, is all 
the time sharpening its own person- 
ality, strengthening its own sense of 
power. I saw an amusing instance 
of this in my own grandchild a few 
weeks ago. I took to her a large 
doll, which was supposed to stand 
on its feet. But the doll was top- 
heavy; the weight of her head pull- 
ed her down and she constantly fell 
over. A friend, standing by, said, 
laughing: “The doll’s got too much 
brains, Mary.” Mary immediately 
straightened herself on her two 
strong legs, and with a glance of 
contempt at the doll, said, with in- 
describable jubilation, “I’ve got no 
brains; I can stand.” The infer- 
ences were rather topsy-turvy, but 
the triumph was complete. 

So much for the development of 
personality. Next comes, as we all 
know, the discipline of personality, 
and here it is that all combined and 
co-operative play is so invaluable. 
But there is no need to dwell upon 
this. It has been condensed in that 
saying, which, at any rate, we all 
like to attribute to the Duke of 
Wellington, as to the playing fields 
of Eton. 


Overdone with Toys. 


There is nothing that the richer 
classes value so much as this aspect 
of play for their children. We all 
know what it means for character. 
for physical development, for 
health of mind and body. The chil- 
dren of the rich are now perhaps 
overdone with toys, overdone with 
games. Here we have to guard 
against excess and exaggeration, 
But the children of the poor have 
still to enter on their true heritage 
of play. And here I think one may 
say that America has led the way. 
Your vacation schools, your organ- 
ized playgrounds have been teach- 
ing us all—yourselves first, other 
nations next. What are the oppor- 
tunities lying dormant in the play- 
hour of children? We have bor- 
rowed vacation schools from you. 
[ wish with all my heart we in Eng- 
land could borrow your evening 
play centres. But I think we have 
something now going on in [Lon 
don—something which you have 
not got, as part, at any rate, of 
your public system, and which, it 
seems to me, shows what ought to 
be the next step, both in England 
and America. 

For what we want is not merely 
a holiday provision, not merely an 
occasional provision; we want a 
daily and familiar alternative, for 
the children of the poor, to the life 
of the street, with its physical and 
moral danger, and we want to use 
the public schools for that purpose. 
At least, that is my own expefi- 
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ence. I don’t know from experi- 
ence what your streets may be like 
as play places for children—but I 
can tell you something of our own. 
Of course, the districts of London 
vary greatly, but take this testi- 
mony from a schoolmaster in [ox- 
ton, one of the poor districts of 
London. 

This man of twenty years’ expe- 
rience writes to me that for a large 
number of the children in his school 
the word “home” has no meaning. 


Children Left Alone. 

“T will write,” says he, “only of 
what I have seen and come in con- 
tact with during my twenty-two 
years as a teacher in Hoxton. Many 
of the families live in one room, 
and often during the whole of the 
evening the children are huddled 
together there, in this one ill-lit and 
badly ventilated room. Father very 
soon goes out and probably mo- 
ther; result—children wait until 
they return before going to bed. A 
hard case is that where the mother 
goes to work and returns perhaps 
at 8 P. M. or later. Children can- 
not be trusted indoors; they there- 
fore play in the streets. If thev 
are allowed indoors they must not 
have a light—it would be dangerous 
and also expensive. They natural: 
ly, therefore, seek the — streets, 
Where they play or huddle together 
‘until mother comes home.’ 

“Many a plan is here laid for pet- 
ty theft. The smaller ones are en- 
couraged to beg from shopkeepers, 
and often are compelled by the old- 
er ones to steal from the shops 
whilst they, the older ones, wait 
round the corner. I have seen 
twenty children of all ages playing 
outside a public house for hours, 
amid sights which render them cal- 
lous. If it rain. they seek a shel- 
tered side street, and play there to 
the accompaniment of virulent 


abuse from the occupants of the 


houses. My observation of Lon- 
don children is that they do not 
know how to play. It would be a 
good work merely to teach them 
how to play. But again, speaking 
from twenty-two years’ experience 
of boys in London, no game is en- 
joyed by them which does not give 
opportunity for gambling. They 
gamble with buttons, screws, cher- 
ry stones and picture cards from 
packets of cigarettes. I have seen 
boys playing a real game of ‘bank- 
silently for two hours at a stretch 
er’ with these picture cards, sitting 
absorbed in the game.” 

Only a few weeks ago in the 
same district, the police magistrate 
made a despairing speech about the 
lawlessness of boys in the streets. 
What, he asked, are the schools 
and the homes doing? These boys 
are one and all on the road to crim- 
inal and idle life. At Manchester 
at the present moment special ef- 
fort is being made to stop the gam- 
bling of boys of school age in the 
streets, and at Bradford lately the 
Town Council and the Education 
Committee have been specially con- 
cerned with some very serious mat- 
ters connected with the life of chil- 
dren in the streets, and with the 
measures necessary to modify or 
stop it. 

Kept From the Streets. 

Meanwhile, among the more res- 
pectable parents, the reaction 
against this life of the streets, and 
the fear of bad company for their 
children, is creating another evil. 
You will sometimes hear it said— 
by the well-to-do--that the children 
are as well off in the streets as any- 
where, and that it is coddling and 
fussing to try to take them out of 
the thoroughfares. It does not 
much matter what we think. The 
question is, what the parents of 
these children think, and there can 
be no doubt whatever that the res- 
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pectable parents—with us in Eng- 
land at any rate—are more and 
more determined to keep their chil- 
dren out of the streets, and that 
means that they spend a very large 
portion of their play time cooped 
up in tenement rooms eleven and 
twelve feet square, with no room 
for play and a minimum of fresh 





air. 

Here, then, is our case for re- 
form: Bad influences in the streets 
—and at home lack of air and space 
What can be done? You and we 
have the remedy at our doors. Use 
the school buildings. Organize 
play time! 


The Physical Care of Children 


(A talk to Attendants. ) 
LOUISE PATTERSON, M. D. 


You have probably heard it said 
of the feeble minded, that on their 
arrival in this world, they find an 
environment entirely unsuited to 
them. Allow me to carry thata 
step farther, and say that the 
majority of children who = are 
born find an environment and con- 
ditions not only unsuited to them, 
but absolutely injurious and detri- 
mental to their existence. I have 
only to tell you tnat 50% of all 
children born die before they are 
5 years old, and that 30% of those 
who die, die from indigestion in 
some form, to give you the idea of 
the scope of the lack of knowledge 
as to the physical care of the child. 

It does seem to me as if those to 
whom some special glimmer of 
light comes through the darkness 
should ‘*Cry aloud and spare not’’ 
that these little ones may be cared 
for by the most improved and 
rational methods. If we have been 
in the line of this light belt, let us 
‘*‘Let our light so shine’ that the 
darkness may be dispelled. 


This subject of physical care 
divides itself naturally into two 
headings. 


1. The care during health. 
2. The care during disease. 


The first will be the principal 
topic of this talk. 

The physical care of children 
during health is subdivided into 

a. The Choice and Care of the 
child’s home and diet. 

b. The Care of the child’s 
body. 


In an institution it will be neces- 
sary, of course, to take the homes 
as you find them, and do the very 
best you can with respect to 
cleanliness, fresh air, sunshine, 
heat, etc. The subjects of sani- 
tation and ventilation should be 
dealt with at some length, but just 
here let me tell you that scrupulous 
cleanliness in every respect is very 
necessary in the care of all. | 
cannot at present think of a much 
more dangerous thing than dust, 
just because it gets mixed up with 
the excreta from the body and is 
blown about. The careless child 
flops its duster here and there, 
scattering and not gathering up, 
the little elements of danger. A 
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sink that emits an odor, or a toilet 
that is slopped up is dangerous and 
needs reporting and rapid action. 
Fresh air is very necessary. We 
can live 40 to 60 days without 
food, 14 or more days without 
water, but we die in a few minutes 
if the whole supply of air is cut 
off. Nearly all our cottages are 
ventilated when the fan is running 
and the register open. 

Sunshine is God’s disinfectant, 
and is necessary to the growth and 
development of children. A plant 
set back in the room will become 
white and sickly, spindly if you 
please. A child kept out of the 
fresh air and sunshine will grow 
white, weak and spindly. If you 
wish to keep your children well, 
keep them out all possible. 


Heat is much more dangerous 
than cold. A temperature of 85 is 
more to be feared than a tempera- 
ture of 60 or even lower, but the 
great danger lies in sudden 
variations of temperature, such as 
having a child in a day room with 
a temperature of 80 and taken toa 
dining-room where the temperature 
is 56 or 60. ‘If the heat cannot be 
kept from 65 to 72, every effort 
should be put forth not to let it get 
above 70, or even to keep it lower. 
There should be a thermometer in 
every day room, dormitory, dining- 
room, etc., and these should be 
consulted and an effort made to 
keep them as near right as possible. 
Heat is more dangerous than cold. 


Now as to the care of the bodies. 
Allow me to remind you that you 
take the place of the parent to the 
most unfortunate class of child- 
renin the world. As you look at 
the helpless one, think ‘tHe is 
some mother’s boy. I will do 
my best for her sake. She had no 
place to keep him.’’ Little we 


know how many Gethsemenes 
have been gone through by the 
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parents of these children! Little 
do we know of the heart-rending 
cries of the fathers and mothers as 
they give us the afflicted one, 
committing it to our tender care 
with a heartache that | hope we 
may never feel! Ah, my friends, 
when they come to us we must 
take up the threads of responsi- 
bility concerning the care of their 
bodies and weave a web of happi- 
ness, helpfulness, and love into 
their little darkened lives! 


How does the mother heart care 
for them? She sees that they are 
properly clothed day and night. 
If it is too cold, she puts on an ex- 
tra blanket or heavier underwear; 
she sees that the shoes and stock- 
ings are heavy enough and whole; 
she sees that the clothing is 
buttoned on _ properly, that the 
buttonholes are so they will hold 
the buttons; she sees that they 
have the proper amount of food at 
each meal, and is solicitous if they 
will not eat, taking them to the 
doctor; she sees that the skin is 
kept clean andin a healthy con- 
dition, also that the teeth are 
cleaned at least once a day, that 
each child has his own tooth brush; 
she sees that nature’s wants are 
attended to, and at the first dis- 
turbance in that direction, she re- 
ports at once. She is very anxious 
that the child should have exercise 
in the fresh air. Ifa child is rest- 
less at night and wakeful, but is 
not sick, | know of no _ better 
medicine easier to administer than a 
long walk in the air, a rapid walk, 
till the child gets comfortably tired. 
Sometimes a glass of hot water at 
bedtime will induce sleep. 

The mother is very careful on 
wet days about the feet. Usually 
the head can be wet and there will 
be no trouble, but if the feet are 
wet, there will be danger. I be- 
lieve it would be wise to report 
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wet feet, and if found, to rub 
vigorously. It would only takea 
minute and might save a weeks 
work in case the child got pneumo- 
nia. 

In case of a spasm, the child 
during the attack should be laid 
down and the clothing at the throat 
unfastened. Indeed, itis best not 
to have tight clothing ona child 
addicted to spasms. Sometimes it 
takes a couple of minutes before 
anyone can get there. It is also 
best to allow them to sleep for a 
time after a spasm. 

When children are outside, it is 
wise to play with them. It makes 
them happy, and makes better 
blood, muscle and bone. In fact, 
it makes the whole body better. 
The child that is sluggish should 
be encouraged to move at least, 
but not be dragged round because 
some serious injury might be done. 


About the eyes, nose and ears, 
children need to be restrained from 
putting foreign substances into 


these places. And the ears, nose 
and eyes should be kept clean, and 
the doctor called if there is some 
foreign matter in them. As often 
as practical, the bodies should be 


looked at for boils or sores, and 
these reported. 


Many of these children have a 
mania for eating trash. Try to re- 
strain such, Leaves, limbs of 
trees, acorns, toad-stools, paste- 
board boxes, and corn husks are 
hard to be dealt with and will 
either kill or cause serious danger 
to health. 


Corns are the better for being 
filed down once a week at least, 
and the nails kept trimmed. In- 
growing nails are very obstinate, 
and if they get sore should be 
noticed by the doctor. Such nails 
are the better for being scraped thin 
on the centre of top, or cut witha 
nick in the centre. Broken shoes 
should receive attention at once, 
as there is great danger. Keep 
the feet warm if you would avoid 
trouble. 


Try to make the child happy. 
Upon this depends so much. The 
food will digest better and more 
rapidly, the blood will circulate 
more freely, if the unfortunate one 
feels that at last he has founda 
home and a mother heart to whom 
he may go for guidance, or help in 
all his troubles. 
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Notes 


Shop Early. 


We feel that we should add our 
word to that of all others interested, 
in urging everyone to make their 
Christmas purchases as early as 
possible. To one who has not 
actually served, it is almost im- 
possible to understand the severe 
physical and nervous strain upon 
the store clerks at this time of the 
year. Itis bad enough to be on 
one’s feet all day, but when you 
add the little petty annoyances, 
the perpetual smile necessary, the 
stuffy, close rooms and the rush 
of it all, it is a wonder that a larger 
number of store clerks do not 
break down.. It will be more com- 
fortable and convenient to every- 
body, if the Christmas shopping is 
done early. Begin now and you 
will help to prevent stock weaken- 
ing—the real cause of mental 
deticiency. 


Annual Report. 


Our new Annual Report is now 
completed, and ready for distri- 
bution, There are very full 
abstracts of most of the depart- 
mental reports, and the chief 
reports are given in full. 


We would call the attention of 
our friends to this report, and ask 
them to see that it gets a wide 
circulation. Weshall be glad to 


send copies to any persons whom 
they may think would be interest- 
ed. 


Crops. 


In spite of the dry weather 
prevailing in the early part of the 
season, our crops have been rather 
good. We have cut from our 
alfalfa field, 17 1-2 acres, 68 tons 
of cured alfalfa hay of the finest 
quality, with one more cutting to 
be made. We have put in our 
cellar 1350 bushels of white pota- 
toes, andin silos 193 1-2 tons of 
ensilage. Our milk yield is also 
good, several of our cows doing 
exceptionally well. 


$< 


One of the most significant edu- 
cational moves in the world to-day 
is the work being done by Dr. De 
Croly, of Brussels Contrary to 
the custom (which is so commoa 
even in America) of trying to 
make special class and feeble-mind- 
ed children follow the courses as 
laid down for normal children; Dr. 
De Croly is conducting a school for 
normal children and following the 
general plan of procedure in use in 
the best institutions for the feeble- 
minded and mentally deficient. The 
experiment has not been carried out 
long enough to give any definite re- 
sults, but thus far, the work ts 
We have 


proceeding successfully. 
method 3 


long believed that the 
which we find we must use to get 
real results with the feeble-minded 
are the methods which are by far 
the best for the training of normal 
me 


cil ldren. 
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Impressions of a Summer 
School Student. 

Three words stand for my im- 
pressions of our Summer School— 
Happiness, Helpfulness, Hopeful- 
ness. 

Happiness fairly radiated from 
everyone. Individually and col- 
lectively each seemed to be work- 
ing to make others happy and to 
be happy. 

From the smallest child to the 
farm boys—each had some helpful 
work to do. First for himself, 
then for others and finally for us, 
in helping us to see that each one 
of them could have a place in the 
great plan and that it was our 
privilege to train other children to 
be helpful. 

Then the hopefulness—that there 
isa way to make these children 
happy; there is work for them to 
do; there is relief for them from 
much of the pain and suffering we 
so often see. 

To take happiness away with us 
and to be able to give it to each 
life touching ours, to begin more 
purposefully the helpful work of 
training hearts and hands to help 
themselves and others, to take for 
our own comfort and inspiration 
the hopefulness of the relief we 
can bring to suffering humanity 
these were the lessons we learned 
in our Summer School. 

CATHERINE F. BELL. 
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We have said and shall say from 
time to time much about the dangers 
of overworking immature boys and 
Start now to help and 

SHOP EARLY. 

Get all your Christmas buying done 
before the December rush is on. 


girls, 


Outings. 


Our children have not only had 
a great deal of pleasure with their 


camping this season, but there 
have also been a number of 


pleasant extra trips. 

The boys of the Baker Club 
spent a day Parvin’s Pond, fishing, 
swimming and wading. The girls 
of the ironing room had a trolley 
ride to the Park at Millville this 
year, one of the happiest trips of 
the summer. There were but few 
people in the park that afternoon, 
and the girls had it practically all 


to themselves. They played 
games, hunted wild flowers, and 


enjoyed themselves in every way. 

The boys from the laundry took 
their trip to Vineland to one of the 
moving picture shows. The mana- 
ger was most generous, and put on 
a number of extra reels for them, 
with appropriate pictures. Some 
idea of the pleasure the boys got 
from it may be gathered from the 
statement of the proprietor that 
this was the most appreciative 
audience he had ever entertained. 


a 


The teachers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are forbidden to accept remunera- 
tion for tutoring pupils in the regu- 
lar classes under the new ruling of 
the School Board. A similar res- 
triction has been placed upon the 
The ungraded rooms 
children 


supervisors. 

tutoring 
have been 
five.—Primary Education. 
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